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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B, 
— 


La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, ne 
couvre que des 1uines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 
LETTER XIIL 


OF THE PALAOTHERIUM, THE ANOPLOTHERIUM, &c. 
——— 
FIG. 1——G@RAND PALZOTHERIUM. 
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Fly 2..—PETIT PALZOTHERIUM 





{There are four rijpattaias vlitane to, and illustra. 
tive of this chapter ; two of them we have introduced bere, 
reserving the other two for next week, when the remain- 
der of the chapter willbe given. They are precise fac- 
similes of the figures in the original work.]—Zdit. Kal. 

All the animals which I have yet mentioned to you, be- 
long to species nearly resembling those now in existence ; 


cent deposition. The animals I have yet to describe hav- 
ing been discovered: in deeper layers, must be of much 
greater antiquity. Their bones had, during many centu- 
ries, been buried under the remains of marine bodies, at 
the time that our countries were the tranquil abodes of the 
elephants, since destroyed by the return of the waters of 
the sea upon their surface. Consequently we shall have 
occasion to observe, that these ancient inhabitants of the 
earth constituted genera entirely different from those known | and 
to us. 

The most interesting circumstance in the history of these 
animals, is, that they have lived and perished in the places 
which we now inhabit. When the sea inundated them, 
they took refuge in most of the places now forming the 


stroyed; they particularly resorted to the present site of 
Montmartre. Have we not reason to be grateful, that 
Providence should have placed, so near to their remains, 
the celebrated man, whose skill has enabled him to become 
acquainted with their natures, to class them, and, as it 
were, to renew their existence, by fixing the knowledge of 
it in our minds, after a lapse of so many ages? 

The task which he imposed upon himself was replete 
with difficulty. It is true that the workmen, employed to 
dig in the quarries, frequently found the remains of ani- 
mals,’or rather fragments of their remains; but formerly 
they broke them to pieces without scruple. How many 
thousands of these bones have thus been for ever removed 
from the curiosity of naturalists. No precautions were 
taken to preserve them, until the curiosity of the public 
became interested in researches of this kind. Yet, how 
different it was to turn these remains to advantage! There 
were sometimes found, mixed together, the bones of eight 
or ten different species, with all of which naturalists were 
unacquainted at the period when M. Cuvier. commenced 
his labours. How was it possible to select from so con- 
fused a heap all the bones composing the skeletons of 
every different genus and species? The following is an 
account of the method in which this great naturalist pro- 
ceeded : 

The form of the teeth submitted to his inspection, their 
number, and arrangement, soon convinced him, that they 
must have belonged to herbivorous animals, and that even 
these animals were included in the class of pachydermes. 
This class is very singular, and was, during a long time, 
little understood by naturalists. It was, without doubt, 
impossible for them to become better acquainted with it, 
as long as they studied merely the species now in existence, 
since the proper succession of the genera now remaining is 
interrupted by voids, filled up, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, by the ancient genera. 

The first inferences which he drew, were the result of 
an examination of the teeth. Persevering attention soon 
enabled him to distinguish from each other those belong: 
ing to the different species. He thus artificially recon- 
structed jaw-bones, and afterwards, whole heads. ‘The 
heads that have since been accidentally discovered in the 
quarries, have confirmed the justness of his conjectures. 

He then passed on to the study of the feet, and having 
pursued a similar method in their classification, he ob- 
tained results, the correctness of which he has also had the 
happiness to ascertain, by means of recent discoveries. 

He thus succeeded in completing the heads of two 
genera; he designated one by the name of . 
and the other by that of pi arbne helper rte 
seme among the anoplotheriums, several sub-genera, 

among the » several species. He also 
formed feet of several kinds, and it was no easy task to 
Getermine what particular feet and heads belonged to the 
same animals. He derived some assistance from an obser- 
vation of the respective sizes of the different parts, but he 
confided more in the analogies which he discovered be. 


Thus, for example, as the head of the palaotherinm was 
very like that of ‘the tapir, in the number, arrangement, 
and nature of its teeth, and in all the particulars of its 
form, and as one of the cifferent sorts of feet also much 
resembled the feet of the tapir, M. Cuvier naturally con- 
cluded, that the feet and head must have been parts of the 
same animal. 

As the,genus paleotherium contains several species dif- 
ferent in form, and as he had discovered feet of different 
dimensions, it was a very satisfactory confirmation of his 
conjectures, to see in the feet and heads of the same spe- 
cies, corresponding relations with respect to size. 

He pursued the same method, in his examination of the 
anoplotherium ; and, as the heads in his possession afforded 
proofs of the existence of one genus, and of several sub- 
genera, he was not surprised to find feet analogous to them, 
which differed from each other in such a manner, as to 
justify the same sub-divisiens. 

I shall not, by entering into further particulars, extend 
the history of these researches; you will easily perceive, 
Madam, how ingenious they are, and how profound a 
knowledge of nature they require. Let it suffice to inform 
Lyou, that the bodies have been recomposed by an ob- 
servance of the same method, and afterwards assorted with 
the corresponding head and feet. The excellence of these 
plans, and the rigour with which M. Cuvier adhered to 
them in the prosecution of his labours, are incontestibly 
proved by the fact, that all his conjectures have, been 
confirmed by posterior discoveries of animals, more or less 
complete. The results, obtained by the mere observation 
of-existing analogies, have, in all cases, been found to be 
correct. 

Perhaps, Madam, it would be proper, in this place, to 


teristics of these new genera; but this is a task I dare not 
undertake. I am deterred from attempting it, not only 
by the dryness of the subject, but also because I recollect 
that my exertions must be limited to the attempt to in- 
terest you ia the curious discoveries I am now describing. 
I shall, therefore, be satisfied with informing you, that 
the genus palaotherium differs from the genus anoplothe. 
rium in this particular. The animals composing it have 
one projecting canine tooth, nearly like that observed in 
the animals of the species of the boar. It is, however, 
less prominent than the canine teeth of wild boars, being 
entirely covered by the lips, as in the hippopotamus, the 
tapir, and the hog. The anopletherium is without this 
tooth, whence it results, that the two genera, although 
both herbivorous, are distinguished from each other by 
a very considerable difference in their habits. The genus 

anoplotherium being deficient in the caniné tooth, which 
distinguishes the paleotherium, is probably composed of 
animals of a milder nature. We are reminded, by the 
name given to i, that it is an animal remarkable for gen- 
tleness, the word anoplotherium being derived from two 
Greek words, signifying innocent animal ; paleotherium: 
signifies merely ancient animal. 








plaster quarries in our neighbourhood, and were there de- 





tween them and the corresponding parts of known species. 





As the animals of the genus paicotherium differ from 


enter into some details respecting the zoological charac- | 
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each other in form, they are , distinguished by the follow- 
ing divisions: the tall, the small, the middling, the large, 
the thick, and the short palwotherium. 

The anoplotheriums are divided into the common, the 
light, and the greyhound anoplotherium. I send you 
sketches of the species, respecting which we have data 
sufficient to justify the attempt to produce representations 
of them. Perhaps it may also be gratifying to you to be 
furnished with such information of the places inhabited 
by them, their way of life, their habits, &c. as naturalists 
have been enabled to obtain by the observation of existing 
analogies. 

Great paleotherium.—(See the engraving, Fig. 1.) 
** This animal resembled in form a horse of moderate size, 
but it was more squat, its head was larger, its extremities 
thicker and shorter. It is very easy to imagine what was 
its appearance when it was alive.” (Cuvier.) 

Little palaotherinm.—(See the engraving, Fig.2.) ** If we 
could recal this animal to life as easily as we have collected 
its bones, we should imagine we saw a tapir smaller than 
a roe-buck, with slender light legs: such was, without 
doubt, its appearance. An almost complete skeleton of 
this species has been found at Pantin; its height, up to 
the withers, must have been from 16 to 18 inches.” (Cu- 
vier.) 

** We may form a suffic iently just idea of the middling- 
sized palwotherium, by representing to ourselves a tapir 
with slender legs ; it must have been, in this genus, what 
the babyroussa is amongst hogs: its height, up to the 
withers, was from 31 to 32 inches.” 

We have not sufficient data of the three other species of 
palwotheriums, to venture to form any conjecture respect- 
ing their form. 

The skeleton of the anoplotherium has been so com- 
pletely reconstructed, that no doubt can be entertained of 
the appearance which it must have had when it was covered 
with its muscles and skin. 

[To be continued.) 
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THE HACKNEY COACHMAN.” 
oe - 
FRON THE FRENCH OF M. DF JOUY, BY L. MAN. 


(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.} 


Last Monday I had been walking to the Botanic gar- 
den, and:{ found myself a little fatigued at my return: 
being far from home, U resolved on taking a coach; and, 
looking about in Calvary-street, I saw a row of vehicles, 
but no drivers. A rag woman perceived my embarrass- 
ment from her stall, and said, obligingly, pointing to a 
tavern of very shabby appearance, the coachmen you want 
are with mother Henry. I entered; and, struck with the 
novelty of the observations which the place excited in me, 
1 asked for a dinner instead of a driver. My attire was of 
the most modest description ; but it attracted, neverthe- 
less, the attention of the landlady, and she gave me the 
trouble of repeating my request, before she invited me to 
walk into the dining-room. I followed a girl who carried 
a ladle full of greasy water, which she emphatically called 
broth; and I joined thecompany. The walls of the reom 
had been once whitewashed, but they were now quite 
black; and I found about a dozen gentlemen sitting on 
both sides of a very long and very narrow table. I sat 
down at the lower end of the table, and Manette placed 
before me a pint of wine, a tin goblet, a pewter spoon, 
and an iron fork; the knives were fastened to the walls 
with little brass chains. The repast was very frugal, but 
not so bad as I had expected; and the circumstance of 
my bringing no bread with me, seemed to add to the 
magnificent idea which Manette had already conceived of 
the new customer. 

There was a good deal of talking at table: one of the 
men accused his master of selfishness; whilst another 
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boasted ef the good conditions which he had made with 
his employer; a third, who was paid by the day, could 
only make a profit upon what he saved from the fodder of 
his horses; and a fourth spoke of the tricks which he 
played, to multiply his journies, and to increase his allow- 
ances. I entered into conversation with my next neigh- 
bour, a stout fellow of jovial disposition, and about forty- 
five years old. I had called for a bottle of the best wine 
they had in the house ; and a few glasses of it opened the 
man’s heart, and procured me his confidence to such a 
degree, that he related to me all his adventures without 
much urgency on my side. 

He had been first employed by a lady of doubtful ‘cha- 
racter, by whom he was dismissed for a slight indiscre- 
tion; then he had entered into the service of an elegant 
young man, whose creditors had committed the brutal act 
of seizing horses and carriage, just when he was in tite 
way of making his fortune; a commercial house had after- 
wards sent him twenty-seven times to Hamburg as an ex- 
press; but he had become tired of so many fatiguing jour- 
nies, and, in order to rest himself a little, he had con- 
sented to drive the chaise of an old doctor for the space of 
two years, after which the physician had gone to join his 
patients. Fired by ambition, he then availed himself of 
a vacant place at a Minister’s; but having had the mis. 
furtune to overturn his Excellency on the road to St. 
Cloud, his fair fame had suffered such injury among the 
higher ranks, that it would have been useless to make 
another application in similar quarters; and he had made 
up his mind at once to take his stand in the street: he 
found no cause for repentance, and he would not like now 
to change his old great coat for the finest and best laced 
livery in Paris. There were, indeed, good and bad days ; 
but such a one as last Saturday consoled for many others, 
I rather longed to know the particulars of this fortunate 
day; and a fresh bottle, which I ordered, gave to my 
friend as much desire to speak as I had to listen. 

Well, Sir, he said, when I set out at seven o’clock in 
the morning, Littte Gray (my off-hand horse) gave two 
kicks: very good that, said I to myself; there will be a 
rich harvest to-day. The sign is infallible, and it has 
never deceived me. This soon proved to be true; for two 
men stopped me soon after, and ordered me to conduct 
them to the Montmartre quarries. One of them carried 
a square box under his arm; and when we artived at the 
turnpike we found two others, similarly equipped, waiting 
there. My customers then alighted, but I followed them 
slowly, and, from the top of my coach, I saw ‘the four 
individuals descend into a kind of dell. I had scarcely 
lost sight of them, when I heard the report of fire-arms; 
and, immediately afterwards, the younger of my gentle- 
men came running up, and gave me two crown-pieces, 
requesting me to wait for the others. One of those was 
wounded, and I drove them to a surgeon’s, where I got 
another crown. 

On the road to my stand, I ran against a stylish cur- 
ricle, and its master summoned me before the Commis- 
sary of Police: but he got very little by that; for I de- 
fended myself so well, that sentence was pronounced in 
my favour, and he was obliged to pay me double the time 
which he had made me lose; and this was but fair; for 
the accident could not be brought home to me, and I had 
not done the thing, altogether, on purpose. 

I was no sooner at liberty than I was hired by a gen- 
tleman, whom I took for a candidate for the legislative 
body, judging by the silk stockings and full-dress coat 
in which he was equipped. I conducted him to all the 
senators in la Chausée d’Antin, and the suburbs of St. 
Honore; but he was no where received, and he would 
have only paid me according to the usual terms, if my 
watch, which went right on our setting out, had not acci- 
dentally advanced an hour during our courses: 

I sat down the candidate at his lodgings in Coldmantle- 
street, when a pretty chamber-maid beckoned to me, and 
called me to the corner of St. Thomas-street. She looked 














whether it was furnished with good blinds, she gave mé 


a piece of five francs, and bid me to wait for a lady with 
a muff, who would not be long in coming. I profited by 
the opportunity to give some corn to my poor horses, be- 
stowing, of course, the best part upon Little Gray, on 
account of the presage he had given me; and I was about to 
enter a tavern, to get something for myself, when I saw a 
lady with a muff coming towards my vehicle, and lifting up 
her veil to look at the number. I opened the door, and 
she entered with great trepidation, whispering ** To St. 
Joseph’s Baths.” I set off, full gallop, and, on our arrival, 
the lady took a Napoleon from a corner of her handker- 
chief, and bid me-to keep a dollar out of it, and to make 
haste. I saw that she was in great haste and agitation, 
consequently I was a long time in untying my, leathern 
purse, and I finally declared that I had nothing but copper 
to give her. She seemed to be on the rack; but I offered 
to run first to one shop and then to another, until she finally 
lost patience, and exclaimed, ** Keep it all!” A hundred 
thousand thanks to you, my good lady, I ejaculated in my 
turn: may another return to you all the blessings which 
you now bestow upon a poor man. I helped her out of 
the coach at the same time, and then I took my station in 
the file of my comrades. It was two o'clock, and I got 
a snack at the top of Montmartre-street. When I re- 
turned to the head of my horses, I found two girls in my 
coach, who told me, with a deliberate air, to drive them 
to Charrier’s, on the boulevard of the Temple. They 
then sent me to the Tennis-court, to inquire for a Mr. 
Prosper: but this gentleman happened to be engaged i in 
an interesting game, and he had just lost three points : 
he sent me about my business in’ such terms as may be 
expected from an unfortunate gambler; yet, on second 
consideration, he bid me to conduct the ladies to the 
Turkish garden, where he would soon join them. I 
executed the order, and was well paid for my trouble. 

As I was standing behind my box, and driving slowly 
along the boulevard, I added up, with the help of my 
fingers, what I had already got; when I heard myself 
called from the door »f a grocer’s shop. The mistress of 
the house had been brought to bed, and the christening 
was about to be celebrated: one of my comrades was al- 
ready in waiting ; but as he could not take all the party, 
he called me to his assistance. My equipage was found to 
be the handsomer, and I had the honour of transporting 
the head nurse, the wet nurse, the child, the godfather, 
the godmother, the mother; and the husband of the ac- 
couchée: the witnesses were brought up by my comrade. 
We got each a dollar and a glass of liqueur at the grocer’s 
own shop. 

I then went to dinner, and got my shot at piguet: all 
went on prosperously, and I ordered two bottles of wine 
to treat my comrades; but we had not half finished them, 
when a lad came to tell me that a lady and a gentleman 
were waiting for me. I ran out, and, before I had time 
to make the usual inquiries, the man cried out, ** For 
an hour, slowly, whithersoever you like.” I understand, 
Sir, was my reply; and thereupon I drove towards the 
Magdalene. Near the Italian court, I felt myself softly 
pulled by my great coat: the gentleman alighted, and, 
giving me a dollar, he bid me to bring his fair companion 
to No. —, Gaillon-street. 

I then finished my courses; for, although it was but 
ten o'clock, my purse was full, and my horses were tired. 
I went home, and, on examining my coach, I found a 
gentleman’s watch, and a pair of fine ladies’ gloves. I 
took these articles the next day to the police-office ; but 
nobody has claimed them yet, and. they will remain my 
property, to crown the fortune of that prosperous Saturday. 

My companion had spun out his story until the second 
bottle was likewise empty, and he then offered to drive 
me home gratis. I accepted of his proposal, but gave 
him twice as much for his allowance as he could have 
charged; for, though I could not help thinking him a 
bit of a rogue, I had been too much amused with the 
frank avowal of his tricks to be seriously angry with him. 








at the number of my coach, and, after having examined 
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PRIZE FIGHTING. 
-_— 

«tf an accidental mischief happen to follow from the per- 
formance of a lawful act, the party stands excused from all 
guilt; but, if a man be doing any thing unlawful, and a conse- 
quence ensues which he did not foresee or intend, as thedeath 
of 4 man, or the like, his want of foresight shall be no excuse; 
for being guilty of one offence, in doing antecedently what is 
in itself unlawful, he is criminally guilty of whatever conse- 
quences may follow the first misbehaviour.” 

*« And, in general, when an involuntary killing happens, in 
eonsequence of an unlawful act, it will be either murder or 
manslaughter, according to the nature of the act which oc- 
casioned it.” 

* A tilt, or tournament, the martial diversion of our ances- 
tors, was, however, an unlawful act; and so are boxing and 
sword-playing, the succeeding amusements of their posterity: 
and, therefore, if a knight in the former case, or a gladiator in 
the latter, be killed, such killing is felony or manslaughter.” 

« The right of natural defence does not imply a right of at- 
tacking; for instead of attacking one another for injuries past 
or impending, men need only have recourse to the preper tri- 
bunals of justice. They cannot, therefore, legally exercise 
this right of preventive defence, but in sudden and violent 
cases, wheni certain and immediate suffering would be the con- 
sequence of waiting for theassistance of thelaw. Wherefore, 
to excuse homicide by the plea of self-defence, it must appear 
that the slayer had no other possible means of escaping from 
his assailant.” 


Such being the principles of law laid down by Sir Wm. 
Blackstone, who wrote in the reign of George II. and 
against which, I may safely presume, no subsequent legal 
dissent has been recorded, it is clearly deducible that coer- 
cion and punishment are not, under any circumstances 
whatever, without previous legal process, regulated by the 
tenets of Magna Charta itself, allowed to us, as individuals 
and subjects, to be enforced upon each other. To suppose 
that any succession of events could, under the British con- 
stitution, supersede these principles or subvert this prace 
tice, would, leaving the question of modern improvement, 
founded upon the basis of ancestral observation, entirely out 
of discussion, suggest the presumption, that, in the laws 
themselves, we had become ignorantly retrograde, and that 
- we are rapidly approaching that state of society where the 
strong may assault and destroy the weak, without being 
called upon, by the justice of the country, to convince 
twelve jurymen that he, ‘‘ the slayer, had no other possible 
means of escaping from his (weaker) assailant.” 

The gradations of this conclusion are so obviously com- 
patible with the prefatory principles, that their transposi- 
tion would evince the absurdity of any other arrangement, 
and would be as useless as telling the jury that the weaker 
party is not to assail and destroy the stronger. 

Thank God, the juries of these present days know how to 
dispose of such inconsistent propositions; and the venerable 
Judges themselves, in their most sacred offices, have lately 
intimated that the spirit, as well as the statute letter, of le- 
gal jurisprudence, shall be brought to public application. 
It will, therefore, shortly appear, that I have no right to ex- 
pose my own person to the blows and injuries another subject 
may inflict; nor can I purchase that right, either from the 
local or chief magistrate, for any pecuniary or other consi- 
deration whatever ; and if, in defiance of all juridical re- 
straint, I choose to do so, and any injury occur to me, my 
nearest legal representatives, without my concurrence, may 
sue, and assuredly obtain a verdict, for damages. If my 
death be the consequence of such encounter, forfeiture of 
all my goods and chattels will certainly ensue, and the 
finale will be, my body must be submitted to the ignominy 
of being interred as a felo de se. 

On the other hand, since the laws are designed, in 
their original construction, to protect or preserve the lives 
and persons of his Majesty’s subjects, a secondary consi- 
eration suggests itself, that their properties being, gene- 
rally, animal or inanimate objects, arc easily transferrable 
from one proprietor to another; but that life itself is not 
so. I may, therefore, during day-light, deprive my fel- 
low-subject of a portion of his possessions, and the deno- 
mination of the crime, assignable by law, may be trespass 
or felony ; but, in the manual commission of that, or any 





other unlawful act, if I deprive him of existence, the spirit 
of the laws, without consulting either ancient or modern 
codes, and coinciding with the dictates of conscience iiself, 
tells me that I have committed murder. The hands and 
arms of the human being, with their muscular forces and 
powers, were given to him for his own useful and conve- 
nient purposes, his ingenuity protecting him from the as- 
sault of other beings with which the world is inhabited, 
though some of their extremities may be armed with powers 
exceeding all comparison. From their application, hither- 
to, as evinced by historical records, monuments, pyramids, 
&c. have been erected ; and can it be supposed, that, under 
any human institutions, those powerful members, even 
without weapons, can be allowed, without a verdict or 
some other legal process adapted to the occasion, by one 
or more blows, to deprive a fellow-being of existence; and 
that the commission of that act can be recorded in any 
terms less penal than those of wilful murder ? 

And, in modern days, if, by united and constant appli- 
cation of those members, ships, houses, bridges, and aque- 
ducts can be completed ; legally, and of course conscien- 
tiously stating the question, should it be allowed that, 
admitting the thousands of other instances and ways in 
which enterprise and amusement might find gratification, 
Englishmen might, in times of universal peace, from pe- 
cuniary or any other motives whatever, place two human 
beings in opposition to each other, to ascertain whether, 
by mere dint of blows given by those members, could first 
deprive the other of animation or existence ? 

The affirmative of these interrogatives would directly 
intimate, that the Almighty, knowing how to form worlds, 
and store them with inhabitants, mercifully made the 
experiment, with regard to the muscular powers given to 
the human species; never intending that those powers 
should be so perverted, as to be withdrawn from those 
ostensible purposes of raising edifices of wood, stone, or 
other materials, and applied to the individual destruction 
of those fabrics which he had ‘* fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

But to return to the statute enactments already on re- 
cord in this empire; by the 24 Henry VIII. c. 5. if | 
throw a stone, brick, or any other ponderous substance, 
over any hedge or wall, and ‘that object should deprive any 
human subject of life, even though I may be unacquainted 
with his being so there and then placed, it is manslaugh- 
ter; and if the subject were placed on the contrary side 
of the hedge or wall, so that I could see and know his 
situation, whether I hurl other substances, or wield my 
own hands, so that the effects become fatal, the event is, 
in true contradistinction to the other case, actual murder. 

I have, therefore, no right, under any circumstances 
whatever, to wield or forcibly extend those limbs, without 
being previously assured that no human subject is placed 
within their reach; and, if in defiance of all restraints, 
both human and divine, I choose to execute such unlawful 
act, and I am, at the same time, assured that the person 
then within the reach of those extremities was so placed 
for the amusement of others, for any nominal distinction, 
or for any pecuniary prize, and his death should be the 
result, it is, on my part, wilful, savage, and determined 
murder, 

The heroic duellists of these modern days, and their 
equally chivalrous abettors, their accessories and seconds, 
would consult their own peace of mind, perhaps their per- 
sonal safety, by taking a timely hint from their truly 
sincere advocate and friend, INVESTIGATOR, 

Bold. street, 14th Feb. 1825. 


Antiquities. 


PAINTINGS JUST DISCOVERED AT POMPEII. 


We learn that the very promising excavations of the 
Baths, at Pompeii, are proceeding with increased activity. 
A chamber, with paintings of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion, is spoken of in the highest terms, as the latest dis- 





covery. We have received the following communication 
on this subject :—** Opposite to the baths is a small gallery 
or passage, which leads into an extensive dwelling. The 
wall on the left hand of this passage is covered with a yel- 
low ground colour, on which a genius is painted, with a 
laurel branch in his hand. On each side of him is a round 
compartment. In one of them is the representation of a 
small temple; in the other, fish and fruit. Proceeding 
into the chamber, we perceive, immediately on the left 
hand, the wonderfully beautiful figure of a Venus; the 
upper part of which was unfortunately destroyed by the 
unskilfulness of the workmen who cleared the place. On 
the right hand, a painting, of three or more figures, excites 
astonishment by its excellence: it represents a barbarian 
(Frigio) seated, and near him a woman of majestic deport- 
ment, and with features full of expression. Near to this 
is another picture of the same size. It contains about a 
dozen figures—one sitting ; another representing a warrior, 
| holding by the hand a beautiful girl, who is veiled. This 
painting is in every respect so beautiful, that we can expect 
nothing superior to it, if all Pompeii should be cleared." 
The esteemed Neapolitan artist, from whom the above 
particulars have been received, speaks of the pictures on 
another wall. In one of them is a group of three figures, 
one of which is taking measure of a woman for her dress. 
The next room, which was not quite clear in the middle 
of January, is spoken of as pretty, but the figures not so 
good. On the other hand, the rooms to the left of the 
above-mentioned Venus contain much that is remarkable. 
Only a small part of the stucco of the next wall is pre- 
served ; on which are a handsome Triton and a boy, with 
a trident in his hand, sitting on a dolphin. In a small 
adjoining room, which was likewise not quite cleared, 
there is a white stripe, or border, with battles of the Ama- 
zons painted on it. Cars drawn by two horses between, 
and in the middle a woman with a laurel, and a boy with 
a sphere (con mondo ) in his hand. 


Mliscellanics. 


Mr. B. of Bath, a most remarkably large, corpulent, 
and powerful man, wanting to get to town, tried for a 
place in the mail, a short time it set off. Being 
told that it was full, he still determined to get admission, 
and opening the door, which no one near him ventured to 

pose, he got in. When the other passengers came, 
the ostler reported that there was a gentleman in the coach ; 
he was requested to come out; but having drawn up the 
blind he remained quiet. Hearing, however, a consul- 
tation on the means of making bim alight, and a proposal 
to ** pull him out,” he let down the blind, and laying his 
enormous hand on the edge of the door, he asked, ** Who 
would dare to pull him out ?” drew up the blind again, 
and waiting some time, fell asleep. About one in the 
morning he awoke, and going to call out to know where- 
abouts he was on his journey, he perceived What was the 
fact,—that to end the altercation with him, the horses had 
been put to another coach, and that he had spent the night 
at the inn door in Bath, where he had taken possession of 
the carriage. 


Reasonable P . 











A short ime since, a prisoner in 
the Fleet sent to his creditor to inform him that he had a 
proposal to make. On his arrival the 
* 1 have been thinking it a very 


lie here, and put you to the expense of @. 4 a-week. M 

cn changeable to yeu has given ene anensinens 
and ype ptt dt Tip 
» et heny So - this: you shall 
of prison, and Gt: 


» you shall 
Is. Gd. a-week, and the other ten-pence 
the discharge of the debt." 
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j : z / To thee may every joy of life Bristol Institution.—Thbis literary and philosophical 
“a, ec! A, In calm domestic peace be known— establishment, although it has not been opened quite two 
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f considerable, including a very superior collection of mine- 
if tel My soul is now so sad and sere, rals, &c. At the present moment the proprietors are just 
t A FRAGMENT. E’en to despair would be more blest ; opening their second exhibition of paintings by the ancient 
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With cadence jow, and now responding high, Indifference is from anguish free; many of them the very finest specimens in existence, of 
- Breathing such airs of melting melody the several masters. There is not a single picture on the 


As fill the soul with images of bliss, 
And dreams of distant realms of blessedness! 
.. l love the roaring ocean's music wild, 
4 : For then, perchance, the bosom’s woe beguil’d, 
4 Svoth'd by the murmurs of the dashing spray, 
‘&. Tis mine with happy spirits far away 
d Joyous to mingle, while bright visions blest 
rah Jn that calm hour are given the soul of rest, 
Unending rest! and of that hallowed home 
i The weary exiles hope in world to come! 
I love in lonely gien, or dewy vale, 
To liet the bird of night's entrancing tale 
Of melancholy softness, when alone 
\ She warbles mournful to the full-orb’d moon ! 
| love the foaming cataract’s deafening roar, 
The craggy cliff, the mount whose summit hoar 
Lifts its proud head aspiring to the skies, 
4 Cloth'd in a thousand rainbow-tinted dyes; 
Nature I love in al) her countless forms, 
But love her most in whirlwind, and in storms. 
Love her in sylvan bower, and fairy grove, 
And wuke the lyre to tell her that I love; 
But in her grandeur, when the tempest raves, 
And the red lightuing trembles on the waves; 
When the deep thunder, echoing far and loud, 
Subdues the spirit man had never bowed; 
When, rob’d in majesty, she sits elate, 
Lonely and wild, magnificently great; 











Hi ' Then how I love her!—From that hallowed scene 
i ; ‘Lhe soul, sublim’d, is borne to worlds unseen ! 
r Liverpool. 

~ TO ———., 


i MAVING MADE ARRANGEMENTS TO LEAVE ENGLAND. 





{ Yes, it isdone, and I must tear 


‘ My heart from her it loved sv long, 
1 And give up hopes, which many a year, 
j \j It nourish’d strong. 


; } Like woudbine rent from some fair tree, 

My heart must mourn a broken lot, 

Yet it shall so be torn from thee 
Thou'lt feel it net. 


Ae Perchance thou'lt harshly think me one 
Whose heart is ever on the wing; 
Or coldly beats for self alone, 
A souliess thing. 


Ah, no! it is as true to thee, 

As tirm as ever heart can be, 

Fervent and pure and changelessly 
It beats fur thee. 


Ob ! it would give its pangs relief 
‘To bear its inmost thoughts to thee,— 
¥ But then a portion of its grief, 
7 Might fall to thee. 


I'd rather wear Care's rankling chain 

Alene through many a tedious year, 

Than give to thee one moment's pain, 
; , Or anxious fear. 


G, 


Come, then, and bring thy soothing balin, 
Chill apathy. 

I knew thee once, thou calm despair, 

Insensible to aught of pain 

Or pleasure, then—'twere well I ne’er 
Had hoped again. 


But could I gaze upon thy smile 

Unmoved—in senseless apathy, 

Or gave up hepe’s fair promise while 
I gaz'd on thee. 


* # * * * 


When parting grief mine eyelids steeps 

With tears that fond affection prove, 

Perchance thou’lt weep—for friendship weeps 
As well as love. 


1 dread to see thy falling tear, 

Yet parting from the friend I lov'd, 

’T would give a pang to think—to fear 
That friend unmov’d. 


Yes! it will come—that parting hour,— 
Can ! my feelings burst control, 
The agonizing thought has power 

To shake my soul. 


Though it is firm, twill fail me then ; 

Alas! poor wretched woe-worn heart, 

Wilt thou not throb with anguish when 
At last we part. 


Farewell! farewell! I know not how 
le’er can say thut word to thee; 
The quiv'ring lip, the pallid brow 


Must speak for me. 
AMATOR. 





MATRIMONY. 
‘* My dear, what makes you always yawn ?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone, 
** Is home so dull and dreary ?” 
** Nut so my love,”’ he said, ** Not so; 
But man and wife are one you know; 
And when alone I’m weary !” 
ow 


THE DEAD MISER. 
(From the Volume just published, entitled ‘* Fables and Epigrams 
Se. from the German of Lessing.”} 








From the grave whcre dead Gripeall the miser reposes, 
What a vilianous smell invades all our noses ! 

It can’t be his body alone—in the hole 

They have certainly buried the usurer’s soul. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.} 














Uhermo-| Ihermo- | xtreme| State of 
Barometer. meter 8} meter during the Remarks. 
moruing.| noon. Night. | Wind. 
April | 
29 87] 48 20] 52 Of] 43 20] S.W. ‘Rain. 
21 |29 65} 53 20) 55 20] 45 O} S.w. |Cloudy 
22 129 43) 51 0} 53 20/ 48 O| N.W. |Rain. 





23 | 29 48744 0| 46 0} 41 20] E.N.E. Stormy. 











24/29 40] 42 20] 45 20] 42 0] E.N.E. Rain. 
25 129 54) 47 0} 49 20; 42 20 S.E. \Cloudy. 
26 29 43! 51 20) 56 20! 34 Of S.E. (Changeable. 


walls which is not eminently beautiful and valuable. In. 
deed, so strong is the interest excited by the peculiar ex- 
cellence of this exhibition, that several gentlemen resident 
in London, purpose visiting Bristol in order to see it. 











Che Lnvestigqator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parli tary Speech 
of a general nature, occasional Parli tary .Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 

Politics. ] 











SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, AND COMMERCE. 


— - 


pamphlet, lately read before the Bristol Literary and Phi- 
-losophical Society, by Charles Pope, Esq. a member. It 
s entitled ** A Lecture on the origin, progress, and pre- 
sent state of Shipping, Navigation, and Commerce.” It 
is our friend’s opinion, that the work has peculiar claims 
to the attention of our townsmen; and as our opinion, 
after a perusal of its contents, is precisely the same, we 
have adopted his suggestion, by giving, through the medium 
of the Kaleidoscope, very copious extracts, under the de- 
partment we have lately devoted to politicaleconomy. Al- 
though Mr. Pope treats his subject in a pleasing and fami- 
liar style, which in our opinion is a great recommendation, 
his essay evinces considerable research as well as discrimi- 
nation; and those who have read much on the subject 
of the essay under consideration will here meet with some 
historical facts with which they were, in all probability, not 
previously acquainted. 

‘¢ We find that very soon after the !creation ‘ Abel was 
a keeper ef sheep, but that Cain was a tiller of the ground ; 
that Jabel was the father of such as dwell in tents, and 
of such as have cattle; that Jubal was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ,* and that Tubal Cain was 
an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.’ ‘These 
were clearly the first herdsmen, musicians, and mechanics. 
Their time being occupied with such egnqements, it is 
obvious that only a part of them could find leisure to cul- 
tivate the earth. It is probable, therefore, that the herds- 
man exchanged some of his possessions for the instruction 
of the musician, or the implements of the mechanic. 
Hence, I establish the corollary, that trade was originally 
carried on by barter. 

** By degrees the system of barter extended itself as fa- 
milies increased and separated ; and what was at first prac- 
tised only in one spot, spread itself wider and wider, till 
at last, under certain modifications, it has extended over 
all the kingdoms of the earth. 

‘+ Necessity, natural or artificial, is the real cause and 
support of trade and navigation. Without trade and lite- 
rature combined, there can be no nation; without com- 
merce and science, no bond of nations.+ 

‘* The first idea of a ship is given us-in sacred history. 
We are told there that ‘ God commanded:Noah to make an 
ark of gopher wood, and to pitch it within and without 





* Dr. Blair says “ man is both a musician and a poet by 
nature” The ancients, however, have recorded that music 
derived its origin from a philosopher, who stood listening to 
the strokes of 4 hammer on an anvil. 

+ See Introduction to the Kncyclopadia Metropolitana ; a 
national work of the very first character now publishing in 
parts. 





A friend has favoured us With a copy of a very interesting ~ 
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Local Letter Box. 


including Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.] 





TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1825. 





REPORT OF THE STRANGERS' FRIEND OR BENEVO- 
LENT SOCIETY, IN LIVERPOOL, 
FROM JANUARY 1ST TO DECEMBER 3lst, 1824. 
—_— 

“< Whoever, then, thou art, put thyself in the room of some 
poor unfriended wretch, beset, perhaps, with a large family, 
broken with miseries and pining with poverty; his mind, as 
it were, bleeding inwards, while silent grief, like a worm at 
the core, preys upon his vitals. In sucha case, what wouldst 
thou think it reasonable thy rich neighbour shoulddo? Be 
thyself the judge; and whatsoever thou shalt think reason- 
able thy neighbour should do unto thee, in such a situation, 
‘ go thou and do likewise.” 

The Committee of the Strangers’ Friend or Benevo- 
lent Socicty have the satisfaction of laying before its 
friends and the public, the thirty-second Annual Report 
of its proceedings, together with the account of receipts 
and disbursements for the past year. 

On comparing the gross amount of subscriptions and 
benefactions with that of the year preceding, it will be 
perceived that there is a decrease; but under all the cir- 
cumstances, of the loss of subscribers by death, and re- 
moval from Liverpool, and the absence last year of casual 
assistance from other beneficent institutions, the Commit- 
tee feel glad to announce the continued support which this 
institution experiences, and they venture to repeat the ex- 
pression of their hopes, anticipated in the last report, that 
it will go on increasing in the number of its Friends, and 
consequently in the extent of its charities. 

The number ef cases and individuals relieved at their 
own homes during the last year, is rather more than in 
1823, amounting nearly to 8000 of the former, including 
about 24,000 of the latter, all of whom have, in a greater 
or less degree, partaken of the bounty of-this Society. © 

Having been so long before the public, and for so many 
years sanctioned by the unanimous apprebation of the 
benevolent, it is needless to discuss the merits of this ex- 
cellent charity, or to enlarge upon the quantum of wretch- 
edness which is annually relieved or alleviated by its 
unpretending but effective energies. Its very appellation, 
describes its nature and design, and points out its objects. 
In this institution, the poor and destitute Stranger, attracted 
hither by the hope of work, but disappointed in his expec- 
tation, (as it happens, alas, but too often in this large 
town,) finds a FRIEND in his greatest need, and himself 
and his starving wife and family are relieved as to their 
immediate necessities, while the most judicious and favour- 
able directions are afforded them as to the attainment of 
their object, the obtaining of honest bread. The poor and 
friendless individual unentitled to legal support, and re- 
duced by misfortune, hunger, and disease, to a state of 
utter destitution, finds the sustaining and cheering help of 
this BENEVOLENT SocIETY, and is encouraged to hope 
even against hope. Innumerable cases of this sort have come 
underitsnotice, and are still of daily occurrence, andtheCom- 
mittee rejoice to record the continued and successful effortsof 
the visitors, (whose disinterested zeal and diligence deserve 
the warmest approbation, )in carrying the bounty of the sub- 
scribers and benefactors to the inmates of those miserable, 

cold, and naked lodging-rooms, garrets and cellars, where 
the endless variety of woe, and the incredible number of 
instances of wretchedness, should be seen and examined, 
in order to obtain a correct and proper notion of the fear- 
ful extent of that sea of suffering, upon which multitudes 
of our fellow-creatures are continually. struggling for life. 

To calculate the sum of wretchedness, sickness, invete- 
rate disease, and ultimately death, which this institution 
has been the means (under God) of preventing by timely 
succour, is impossible. But the amount of such instances 
is unquestionably very great, and this is with the Com- 





mittee a subject of unaffected gratulation to the subscri- 
bers. With these sentiments they conclude their report, 
and beg to return their grateful thanks, in the name of 
thousands of the poor and friendless, to the subscribers 
and benefactors, for the means which they have afforded 
for carrying on this work and labour of love. Ang their 
acknowledgments are especially due to those old and tried 
friends who have so long steadily and zealously contri- 
buted to the support of this charity, and by whose ‘* con- 
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and all on that level, cannot be drained at high water, but 
must be filled with the salt-river water at the high tides. 
The highest tide for this year has passed—it was 22 feet ; 
but the average of the highest tides for the full moon, 
; during the year, stands at above 21 feet. The lowes: 
| Reap tide, at the first and last quarters of the noon, 1s 
stated at 10 feet 5 inches, but the average for the year 
, Stands at 11 feet. This fully proves the statement of the 
| impossibility of draining, at the present time, the sewers 
; abovementioned: but why they should be allowed, at 


| any time, to be filled with the tides, I know not; but as 


tinuance in well doing” it has been mainly raised to its ; it has engaged my attention, I shall show how it may be 


present extended sphere of usefulness. 





easily accomplished to keep the water out, during the rising 
| of the tides, and make the sewers, when the tide drops to 
the bottom of them, empty all their contents into the river, 


OBSERVATIONS ON MR. RENNIES' REPORT ON THE | gnd that for six hours each ebb tide, which, making twelve 


SEWERS OF LIVERPOOL. 
—<=—__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Knowing the high talents and great abilities of 
the author of the above report, and the necessity that 
exists for all that he has recommended and pointed out 
to be done, in which I can see no error, or objection to 
any part, yet I should not even have presumed to remark 
upon it, had I not been called upon, several years before 
the date of that report, to examine and investigate into the 
sewers of our metropolis, te prevent those offensive and 
pestilential vapours arising from them, and affecting not 
only the best, but the lowest buildings in that extensive 
place. Before the sewers were made under the direc- 
tions of Sir Christopher Wren, the sediments, now in 
them, were deposited on the pavements in the streets, 
and which, at that time, from their narrow and confined 
state, and the projection of upper parts of the buildings, 
was a great cause of the lamentable plague in London, in 
the year 1665. The same causes are still in existence in 
the sewers, and spread themselves in those places and 
houses having drains into them, and create the typhus 
fever in a high degree. 

To be satisfied that these complaints arose from the 
above stated causes, I had a sample of the sediments taken 
up from the bottom of a sewer, in a principal street, in 
which no drain or sewer led to it, but all private, resi- 
dences; the sediment was allowed a certain time to dis- 
charge its aérial vapours into glass vessels: I then re- 
quested the superintendent and inspector of the sewers to 
see it examined with me; and when we opened the first 

lass, it emitted the smell complained of, in the highest 
£ ree; and when we opened the second glass of the same 
sediment, we put a light to it: at both of which experi- 
ments he was much surprised, not being aware that such 
were the effects arising trom the sewers. 

Now, the first observation I have to make is for the be- 
nefit of the inhabitants of this town, that they, with the 
discharge of these deleterious causes into the common 
sewers, may enjoy the prevention of the plague or typhus 
fever arising, and affecting themselves, their families, 
their inmates, or servants, by adopting the most effective 
and effectual manner, in keeping these offensive vapours 
within the sewers from rising through the drains into their 
own premises. But, in adopting this improvement, the 
question will arise, ** Who is to pay the expense ?”” There 
can only be two classes of persons—either the owners of the 
premises, or those halding them under a long lease: but as 
the expense, while the old sewers are altering, and new ones 
building, will be trifling, when compared to what it will 
be when the sewers are finished and closed in, I think 
there can be no reasonable cause for such an important 
provision not being made, as a house almost without chim- 
neys might be more healthy, than when exposed to these 
noxious vapours. I am not aware of any clause in the 
building act, now pending, granting powers to the extent 
of the report I have alluded to; if there are none, and any 
expenses should be incurred contrary to the principles laid 
down in that report, from my knowledge of the difference 
between the situation and state of the sewers in London 
and in Liverpool, any temporary proceedings will be an 
expense in vain. 

am aware the contents of the report will require a 
series of years to accomplish it in full, but that ought not 
to prevent the immediate commencement stated in the 
report; those amendments and additions pointed out, as 
then wanted in the present main sewers of the town, on 
the lower ground from north to south; for that is, I may 
say, the beginning and foundation of the whole, and that 
I am not aware of any law to prevent the proprietors over 
them commencing the necessary repairs and improvements 
when wanted, as the bill for the new docks, that may pass 
this session, the ground wanted will besoon occupied, and 
thereby fully frustrate all thése repairs and improvements ; 
for we cannot but all agree that Bath-street, Strand-street, 
Wapping, Cooper’s-row, Paradise-street, Whitechapel, 


hours per day, will clean the sewers on the low levels 
very much, and keep all danger from the tides away in 
those houses and warehouses having valuable goods, kit- 
chens, or cellars, inhabited in this low situation. 

To prevent the tide entering those sewers that cannot be 
drained at high water, I have made a plan of the dischary- 
ing end of the proposed Whitechapel sewer, as an example 
for it, and all others similarly situated, to be on the same 
principles and proportions ; and 1 have added to this plan 
a self-acting valve, that has been used in places where the 
opening and shutting thereof could not be attended to: and 
I consider, from the calculations I have made, that it can be 
well applied to the sewers; allowing, therefore, from the 
height of the sewers specified in the report, the bottom of 
them next the river will be on a level with the botiom of 
the ships’ entrance into the Old Dock, through the gates, 
and that the height of the entrance of the drains from 
buildings into this sewer shall be of the same height, trom 
the bottom of the sewers, as the height is in London. My 
calculation then is, that when the tide rises to 22 feet, the 
pressure of that weight of water on the valve will be 
above 8000 Ibs. avoirdupois, to keep the valve shut, but 
which will be entirely diminished when it has dropped te 
the bottom of the valve; and if the water collected and 
kept in the sewers is only six inches high in the drains 
from the buildings, the pressure on the valve to open it 
will then be 490 Ibs. and in every tide, from 10 feet 5 inches 
to 22 feet high, the proportions will be the same; so that 
the valve will always be in constant motion, while the 
effects are to clean the drains. and sewers, and yet keep the 
tides from entering therein. 

To finish the whole of the sewers in a proper and 
effectual manner, there should be contiguous, or con- 
nected with the top of the main sewers, built higher than 
the chimneys near it, a box twenty: feet high, the area 
inside to be equal to the area of the sewer each is con- 
nected with, and then gradually to diminish to the height 
required ; and, when the lower sewers have the valves 
open, the atmosphere will drive all the noxious though 
light vapours up the sewers, and out at the top. They 
will not then be confined in the sewers, but rise to the 
upper regions, and, therefore, never disturb or affect any 
inhabitant. By this addition, the waters would pass 
through the drains and sewers more freely, and have the 
power of cleansing them; for every one knows that we 
cannot draw water or liquids out of a full tight cask until 
the vent peg is open. Such is the case of the sewers 
when confined; the sediments being in a constant state 
of fermentation, discharging their noxious vapours, filling 
the sewers at the farther and higher end, and then ad- 
vancing to the lower parts. All the inhabitants, not pro- 
viding against this in their drains, are more or less exposed 
to them, but by this chimney, that will be greatly pre- 
vented. 

As these remarks are principally additions and not ob- 
jections to the report, I trust they will be received as the 
difference in the professions between the author of the 
report and myself. JOSEPH GREGSON, 

Liverpool, April 21, 1825. SURVEYOR. 





NUMBERING OF HOUSES, 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,-Sometimeago, during, Ithink, the mayoralty of Mr Leyes 
land, an excellent plan was adopted, of numbering the houses 
in the streets of the town, but which has since been wholly 
disregarded. The utility of such a regulation in a town like 
this, must, in my opinion, be very obvious, and I should be 
glad to find that this allusion thereto should attract the notie 
of our worthy chief magistrate, who, from the great attention 
paid by him to any suggestion having for its object the public 
accommodation, will, | am convinced, see the propriety of 
compelling the inhabitants, Which he has the power of doing, 
under a penalty, to adhere to this regulation. Yours, &e. 





-PERAMBULATOR. 
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THE SUPPORT OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
a 
TO TUR EDITOR. 

Sin, —Whoever will take the trouble of examining and 
eomparing the lists of subscribers to the different charitable 
institutions in Liverpool, must be very forcibly struck with 
the perpetual recurrence of the same names; it is, indeed,a 
proof that a very small part of those who may be termed the 
respectable inhabitants of the town, have any thing to do 
with these charitable contributions. Whether this is oc- 
easioned by a want of application in those who interest 
themselves in favour of the public charities, by a want of 
charity in those who do not subscribe, or it arises from some 
unfayournble impression, | cannot pretend to say; but pro- 
bably one or other of these causes operate upon the minds of 
those who do not subscribe. : 

As to the want of application in those who interest them- 

selves fur these charities, I know that many have devoted 
very much of their time and attention to the subject; and if 
avy one withholds bis contribution on this plea, it is a mere 
excuse, for it is more his duty to come forward with his sub- 
scription than the duty of any one to solicit it. There has 
been, no doubt, sometimes, occasion for unfavourable impres- 
sions, arising from an undue influence, created for a parti- 
cular purpose. Thus it has happened, that they who have for 
years endeavoured to promote the interests of a charitable 
institution, have at once had all their views thwarted, and 
their exertions sct at nought, bya number of people improper 
ly attending for the special purpose of voting away the funds- 
of the institution contrary to their judgment; or of passing 
laws of which they disapproved. And these re no 
part of the burden. No; they never attend but for some 
such sinister purpose; and by so doing, instead of benefiting 
an institution, they do it a very serious injury: they paralyze 
the efforts of benevolent individuals, who, having other im- 
portant claims upon their time, are often thereby induced to 
withdraw their attentions; they also afford a plausible pre- 
text for others not to become subseribers. The only remedy 
that occurs tome is, that the particulars of the proceedings 
on such occasions should be made public, with the names of 
the gentlemen who propose or second every motion, and who 
speak on the subject. This would so expose any preposterous 
proposal, that no man of character durst bring it forward; 
while, on the other hand, every proposal for the real benefit 
of the charity, whether adopted or not, would be properly 
appreciated by the public; and, in order that such a regula- 
tion may not be considered invidious, I recommend it to be 
universally adopted, G. 





Atvertigenwnts. 
ARTIFICIAL TERTH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur 


4 Lason-Devrist, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 





factly secure and comfortable in the mouth, withouttying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet soectfectuallysecured, that the most powerful 
motionsof the jaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceorinjurcthem, 
fixed without pain,undadapted with suchaccuracy to the re 
maining Teeth, that not the least difference can be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them, These 


Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 

with great safety bythe wearer.—25, Bold-sirect. 
FRANCIS PINNEY : 

IK MBRACES the earliest opportunity of publicly re- 


4 turning his most grateful acknowledgments to his 


Neighbours and Friends, who so kindly exerted themselves 
in arresting the progress of the fire which broke out and 
cousumed his Worksbops and Warehouse, at the back of his 


premises, in Whitechapel, on Wednesday morning last, 
when, but fortheir kind and early exertions, thereis but 
lictle doubt that his front Shop, and the surrounding build- 
ings would have been destroyed. This event has been more 
than commonly unfortunate both to himself and the public, 
as he had, by the aid of Steam Machinery on the premises, 
been enabled to reduce the price of Shade Window Blinds, 
since Christmas last, to one-half what he was enabled to 
manufaccure them for when he first established the manu- 
factory in this town. He will, however, make every ex- 
ertion to put the machinery upon its former footing, and he 
begs leave to acquaint his Friends and the Publie, thata 
rreat portion of his Stock of Timber being in a yard at some 
distance from bis manufactory, is uninjured, he will be 
enabled to complete the orders at present on hand, by the 
delay of only a few weeks; und he respectfully solicits a con- 
tinuance of those favours which have beea so liberally be- 
stowed upon him these last twelve years. 

Although he bas suffered a considerable loss in his Stock 
of London-made Chairs, yet he is happy to state, that having 
another Wharehouse in Whitechapel, he has at present on 
hand at least 6Q.dozen, and that ina few weeks he doubts 
not but hia Steck will be replenished to the usual extent of 
upwards of 100 dozen. 

Window Blind Manufactory, 127, Whitechapel, 

Apri 23, 1625, 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOCAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGES, STENOGRAPHY, 
MATHEMATICS, &c. 
[NSTRUCTION in the Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
. Tealian, Latin, Greek, and Russian Languages, Stenogra- 
hy, Mathematics, Book-keeping, Exchanges, &c. by HENRY 
LUCAS, Notary, Translator, Commercial Agent, Sworn 
Broker, and Adjuster of Averages. 

10, King-street, Liverpool. 








GOLDEN EAGIE SILK MERCERY, LINEN DRAPERY, 
HABERDASUERY, HOSIERY, &. ESTABLISHMENT, 
Nos. 94 and 95, BOLD-STREET. 

OSKIN and WELLER have the honour to announce 
that the former has just returned from London; and, 
in consequence of the extensive purchases which they have 
made in SILKS, of the most novel patterns and shades of 
colour, with an immense Stock of every description of plain 
and fancy Goods, adapted to the season, they are enabled to 
offer them on dower terms than ever; feeling fully confident 
that what they have to subinit to notice, will continue to 
give that satisfaction which has so characterised their Es- 
tablishment: the whole will be ready for inspection on 
taal next, when they respectfully solicit the honour of 
a call. 





CHESTER RAVES. 
», S. SMITH most respectfully informs 
his Friends and the Public, that, on 
Monpay next, the 2d of May, P 
The LADY STANLEY 
STEAM-PACKET 
ee Wiil commence sailing for the Race 

i.e  Week,at Seven and half-past Ten o'clock 
- 4 Morning, and at Three o’clock in the Afternoon pre- 
cisely. 

There will be also a Boat at the Parade Slip to take Car- 
riages and Horses, as follows:—Monday, half-past 7; Tues- 
day, half-past 8; Wednesday, 9; Thursday, half-past 9; Fri- 
day, half-past 10. 

Coaches will leave Mr. Woolescroft"s, White Lion Inn, 
Chester, every day, half an hour after the Race, by the way 
of Eastham to Liverpool. 

Passengers and Parcels Booked at Mr. Don's Packet-office, 
James-street, Liverpool, and Mr. WooLescrort’s, Chester. 












UPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very REDUCED 
KJ Fares, from the Royal Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

—— ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, 

LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 
fore Eight o’cluc!. 

BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past Nine o'clock. 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Eight o'clock. 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four insidc) every Morn- 
ing at Ten o'clock. 

LONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 
One o'clock. 

LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, through Birmingham and Oxford : 

—— ROYAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 
o'clock. 

NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven e’elock, 

BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Six o’clock. 

BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
rey SamEee. Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 
o’clock. 

BATH and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 
Evening at Six o'clock. 

BRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 
FALMOUTH and YARMOUTH Coaches, Morning and Even- 


ing. 

Ni ANCHESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelve o'clock. 

COACHES to and from MANCHESTER fourteen times 
every 4 

CHESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Fight, and every Afternoon at Three o'clock; from thence 
to all Parts of North Wales. 

CARLISLE Telegraph Coach, every Morning, at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock. 

NORTH BRITON Post Coaeh (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
and GLASGOW, every Afternoon at half-past Four o’clock, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH Post 
Coach (four inside) every Afternoon at half-past One o'clock 

Performed by B. BRETHERTON and Co. 





SA FE, Cheap, and Fast Travelling to all parts ef Eng- 
\J land, Scotland, and Wales, from the GOLDEN LIO 
INN, DAvE-street, Liverpool, by the following Mails and 
Post Coaches: 

‘LEEDS and YORK ROYAL MAIL every evening ata quar- 
ter before Four, by way of Wigan, Bolton, and Leeds, te 
York, in fifteen hours. 

LEEDS and YORK ROYAL NEPTUNE every morning at 
half-past Six, by way of St. Helen’s, Newton, Chowbent, and 
ag og to Leeds, in twelve hours, and thenceto York, Whit- 

y, &e. 
SELBY and HULL ROYAL MAIL every evening at a 
quarter before Four, by way of Leeds and Selby, in time for 
the Steam-packets to Grimsby and Hull, by Two the follow- 


ing day. 

SELBY and HULL DAY COACH every morning at half- 
past Six, by way of Leeds, and thence to Selby, where the 
Packets wait its arrival. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL MAIL every day at a quarter-past 
One, by way of Warrington in four hours. 

MANCHESTER COACHES nine times every day, viz. ata 
quarter before Fiye, Seven, a quarter before Eight, a quarter 
before Ten, Eleven, One, a quarter-past One, half-past Three, 
and half-past Four (four insides only) in four hours. —_- 

LONDON ROYAL CHAMPION every day at Eleven, by 
way of Warrington, Knutsford, Congleton, Newcastle, Stone, 
Wolesley-bridge, Litchfield, Tamworth, Coventry, Daventry, 
and Redburn, tothe Swan with Two Necks, Lid-lane, by 
Five the following evening.—No change of Coaches on the 10ad. 

LONDON EXPRESS every afternoun at half-past Two, by 
way of Newcastle, Litchfield, Birmingham, Warwick, and 
Leamington, to the Saracen’s Head Inn, Snow-hil],in twenty. 
eight hours. ; 

LONDON SOVEREIGN every morning at half-past Five, 
by way of Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Leicester, and 

orthampton, to the Three Cups, Aldersgate-street, and 
Golden Cross, Chairing-crossz, in twenty-six hours. 

DUMFRIES and GLASGOW ROBERT BURNS every morn- 
ing at half-past Four, by way of Preston, Lancaster, Burton, 
Kendal, Penrith, Gretna Green, Annan, Dumfries, to Glas- 
gow, in thirty hours. 

*.* The merits of the ROBERT BURNS Coach are too 
well known to need anycomment. The support the Pro- 
prictors have received since its commencement, having far 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations, they are deter- 
mined neither pains nor expense shall be spared to continue 
it in the same style of excellence. Being the first Coach es- 
tablished to Dumfries and Glasgow, the Public, no doubt, 
will duly appreciate its worth. It passes the beautiful and 
picturesque hills and vale of Dalvene; and for near 50 miles 
along the river i the scenery of which, comprehending 

ts windings and falls, is unequalled in any part ef Scotland. 
The Robert Burns is in immediate connection with Coaches 
to Paisley, Greenock, and Stirling. 

CARLISLE The NEW TIMES Day Coach, every morni: 
at half-past Four, by way of Lancaster, and Penrith, in fif- 
teen hours. 

EDINBURGH SIR WALTER SCOTT Post Coach, every 
morning at Five, by way of Carlisle, Longtown, Langholm, 
Hawick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull and Star Hotels, Edin- 
burgh, in thirty hours, w here it meets Coaches to every part 
of Scotland, by which Passengers, having travelled by this 
Coach, have the preference of proceeding. 

BIRMINGHAM and OXFORD COURIER Post Coach, every 
afternoon at half-past Two precisely, driven by three Coach- 
men, and carrying four insides —_ 

WORCESTER, BRISTOL, and BATH DAY COACHevery 

morning at half-past Five, also at half-past Two every after 
noon. 
BIRMINGHAM ROCKET Day Coach, every morning at 
half-past Five, by way of Warrington, Knutsford, Holme’s 
Chapel, Neweastle, Stafford, and Wolverhampton, to the 
Hen and Chickens and Swan Hotels, in thirteen hours, 

SHEFFJELD DAY COACH the WELLINGTON, every 
morning at a quarter before Five, by way of Warrington, 
Manchester, Chapel-in-le-Frith, Disley, &c. tothe Tontine, 
Sheffield, in eighteen hours. 

ROTHERHAM and DONCASTER POST COACHES every 
nore at half-past Six, and every evening at a quarter be- 

ore Four. 

HARROWGATE and RIPON, GAINSBOROUGH and NEW 
ARK TALLY-HO every afternoon at a quarter before Four. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL TELEGRAPH every 
morning at Five, by way of Darlington and Durham, where 
it meets Coaches to Shields and Sunderland, and arrives at 
the Turf Hotel the following evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH every after- 
noon at Three, by way of Lancaster, Kirby Lonsdale, Kirb 
Stephen, Barnard Castle, and Durham, to the Turf Hotel, 
by nine the following atom 

STOCKPORT SOVEREIGN every afternoon at half-past 
Three, by way of Manchester, to Stockport, in five hours. 

BOLTON and ROCHDALE ROYAL MAIL every evening 
ata quarter before Four, and every morning at half-past Six. 

HALIFAX and BRADFORD DAY COACH every morning 
at Six, and every evening at a quarter before Four. 

BLACKBURN UMPIRE every morning at half-past Four. 

BLACKBURN ROYAL MAIL every evening at a quarter 
before Four, by way of Wigan, &c. in five hours afid a half. 

ST. HELEN’S and WIGAN MEMBER OF WIGAN ever 
evening at Four, carrying four insides only, and the MAI 
at a quarter before Four. 

DERBY and NOTTINGHAM CHAMPION every evening 
at a quarter-past Four. 

CAMBRIDGE DAY COACH every morning at half-pase 
Five, by way of Lane End, Burton-upon-Trent, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicester, &c. 

HUDDERSFIELD and LEEDS UMPIRE every morning at 
a quarter before Eight, by way of Manchester, Saddleworth, 
Huddersfield, and Dewsbury, to Leeds, in twelve hours. 

SHREWSBURY HIGHFLYER every morning at a quart»* 
before Eight, by way of Birkenhead, Wrexham, Overton, ar 
Ellesmere, to Shrewsbury, in nine hours. 

CHESTER POST COACH every morning at Eight, in two 





hours, by way of Birkenhead. 2 
Performed by P. BRETHERTON and Co. 
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with pitch.’, From the apocryphal authority of Sancho- 
niatho we learn, that Ousous, one of the most ancient of 
the Phenician heroes, took a tree which was half burnt, 
cut off its branches, and was the first who ventured to 
expose himself on the waters after the general celuge. 
Of the authenticity of this, however, there is some doubt. 
All the certain information we possess respecting the Phae- 
nician ships is, that they had two sorts, one for commer- 
cial, the other for warlike, purposes.* 

** According to Herodotus, the Egyptian ships were 
made of thorns twisted together, and their sails of rush mats. 
Conjecture, however, as well as history, warrants us in 
believing that rafts were the most ancient mode of con- 
veyance on the water; and even in the time of Pliny they 
were extensively employed, especially in the navigation 
of rivers. Boats formed of slender rods or hurdles, and 
covered with skins, seem also to have preceded the canoe 
or vessel made of a single piece of timber. 

** To a native of Lydia, the Greeks ascribe the invention 
of boats of planks. Among some nations, leather was the 
only material used in the formation of ships. Even in 
the time of Cesar, the Veneti, « people of Brittany, made 
their sails of hides, and their tackle of thongs. The Greeks, 
also, in early ages, used the common rushes of their coun- 
try, and the Carthagenians the — or broom of Spain. 

** The earliest anchors were doubtless large stones, lo; 
of heavy wood, or any ponderous substance that might 
be at hand. At present, the shape of anchors is prett 
nearly the same in most parts of the civilized world, poe 
except in a few instances, where copper is used, iron is 
the material employed in their construction. 

** According to Diodorus, the Pheenicians, in their first 
voyages to Spain, having obtained more silver than their 
om could safely hold, employed some of it, instead of 
lead, for their anchors. The cables were made of leather 
thongs, afterwards of rushes, the osier, the Egyptian by- 
blus, and similar materials. The Veneti, however, used 
iron-cables. The chain-cable, therefore, of which we 
boast as an invention of the present day, was known toa 
nation of sav in Gaul so far back as the time of Cesar. 
In the days o Age sails were made of flax ; towards 
the end of the first century, hemp was in common use 
among them for sails and ropes. ‘ 

*¢ It is the generally received opinion, that the Britons, 
at the time of the invasion by Cesar, had no ships but such 
as were made of light and — wood, with ribs of hur- 
dles, covered and lined with leather. They had, indeed, 
masts and sails; the sails as well as the ropes were also 





® See Stevenson's Historical Sketch. A fac simile of the an- 
cient navy of the aboriginal Britons is at this day to be found 
in its primitive simplicity on the waters of the Wye and 
Towey, and still known by its ancient appellation of coracle, 
and used in the salmon fishery near Carmarthen. 





made of leather, consequently they could not be furled, 
but when requisite were bound to the mast. 

*¢ If we give credit to poets and poetical writers, we 
shall find Neptune covering the Mediterranean Sea with 
his mighty fleets, as Admiral, under his father Saturn, 
supposed, according to Locke, to be Noah, as Neptune 
is to be Japheth; and to him is ascribed the first building 
of ships with sharp stems, or heads shod with iron or brass, 
to run against other ships and split them, and with towers 
on them for men to fight when they came to lie board and 
board. 

** The Pheenicians, who are the same the Scriptures call 
the Philistines, certainly were the earliest and ablest ma- 
riners in those first ages. They made the greatest dis- 
coveries of any nation; they planted colonies of their own 
in most of those countries so discovered, and settled trade 
and commerce in the most distant regions. 

** Of comparatively little avail, however, was either 
trade or shipping, when the mariners durst not venture 
out of sight of land, lest they should be left in the track- 
less ocean without any certain guide to point out their 
course ; or, as Dryden expresses it, 

* Rude as their ships was navigation then, 

No useful compass or meridian known; 

Coasting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-star shone.’ 

*¢ The finding out of the mariner’s compass is usually 
ascribed to Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about the year 
1302 ; and hence it is, that the territory of Principato, 
which makes a part of the kingdom of Naples, where he 
was born, bears a compass for its arms. Others say, that 
Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, making a journey to China, 
brought back the discovery with him in 1260. In the 
embassy of Lord Macartney to the Emperor of China, 
this latter assertion seems to be confirmed. ‘It has been 
thought,’ he says, ‘ that the needle has its chief tendency 
te the north pole: but in China, the south alone is con- 
sidered as containing the attractive power. The Chinese 
name of the compass is ting-nan ching, or needle pointing 
to the south; and a distinguishing mark is fixed on the 
magnet’s southern pole, as in European compasses upon 
the northern one.’ 

** Anaximander, a Milesian philosopher, first invented 

eographical maps and sun-dials, about five hundred years 
fefore Christ. The fifteenth century is distinguished by 
the great improvements which were made in their con- 
struction. 

‘¢ Sheathing ef ships, is, I believe, pretty generally 
considered to be absolutely new ; but two instances of 
it are recorded by ancient writers. Leo Baptista Al- 
berti, in his book of architecture, mentions that Tra- 
jan’s ship was raised out of the lake of Riccia, where 
it had lain sunk and neglected for above thirteen hundred 
years—that the pine and cypress of it had lasted most re- 





markably. On the outside it was built with double planks, 
daubed over with green pitch, caulked with linen rays. 
and, over all, a sheet of lead fastened on with little coppet 
nails. Here we have caulking and sheathing together 
above 1600 years ago. The other instance we find in Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrims, Where he gives an uccount of the finding 
of a great town, in a dock of which was a pinck of eight 
or ten hundred tons burden, sheathed all with igon. ‘This 
was about the year 1613. 

** We are told in the New Testament, that * there went 
out a decree in the days of Claudius Caesar, that all the 
world should be taxed.’ * To this decree,’’says Mr, 
Colton, in his celebrated work of Lacon, ¢ all the Poten- 
tates of Europe, seem to have given their unanimous 
assent. and approbation.’ Gibbon informs us, that * in 
the reign of Augustus and his successors, duties were im- 
posed on every kind of merchandise, which, through a 
thousand channels, flowed to Rome, the then great centre 
of opulence and luxury ; and in whatsoever manner the 
law was expressed, it was the Roman purchaser, znd not th 
provincial merchant, who payed the tax. ‘The rate of' the 
customs varied from the eighth to the fortieth part of the 
value of the commodity ; and we have a right to suppose, 
that the variation was directed by the unalterable maxims 
of policy : that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
luxury, than on those of necessity ; and that the produc- 
tions, raised or manufactured by the labour of the sub- 
jects of the empire, were treated with more indulgence 
than was shown to the pernicious, or, at least, the unpo- 
pular commerce of Arabia.’ Pliny’s observation, * that 
the Indian commodities were sold at Rome at a hundred 
times their original price, may give us some notion of the 
then produce of the customs, since that original price 
amounted to more than eight hundred thousand pounds.’ 

** The earliest regular table of English custom duties is 
contained in the Act of 12th Charles II. It is well known, 
that these duties have gone on increasing from time to 
time ; and that, in the present day, they are to the nation 
a fruitful source of revenue, and to the statesman an en- 
gine by which many of the ablest schemes of Political 
Economy are regulated. 

*** The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil 
wars,’ we further learn from Gibbon, * was extremely 
moderate, but it was general. [t seldom exceeded one 
percent.’ * Our excise tax took its origin,’ says Black- 
stone, ‘in the reign of Charles If. An excise was granted 
on certain commodities for the King's life, in lieu of the 
military tenures; there was also granted to the Crown an 
hereditary excise on certain other commodities.’ 

** These are the chief points which the limits of my plan 
will allow me to touch on, with regard to the origin of 
Shipping, Navigation, and Commerce. I proceed, there- 
fore, in a very succinct manner, to trace out their progress 
from the early ages to the present time.” 











GIPSY DANCE, 
IN WEBER’S PRECIOSA, ACT I. 
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THE LATE HENRY FUSELI, ESQ. R. A. 
—— 

This distinguished artist and accomplished scholar at- 
tained the great age of 87, in perfect possession of his 
faculties, his mind remaining as completely vigorous and 
firm as at any former period of his life. Mr. Fuseli was 
a native of Zurich, and came to England at an early age, 
more with the intention of making literature his study 
than art. Indeed he published a few works ; but while 
he was yet undetermined, and speculating, as he said, on 
the great resolve of life, he took some of his drawings to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and asked his candid opinion whe- 
ther he thought he had any chance of success as an artist. 
The President was so struck with the conception and power 
displayed in them, that, after viewing them attentively, he 
said, ** Young man, were I the author of these drawings, 
and offered ten thousand a-year not to practise as an artist, 
I would reject the offer with contempt.’ This decided 
him ; but it was not until the opening of his Milton gal- 
lery, about the year 1798, that the extent of his intellec- 
tual acquirements, his lofty imagination, and unequalled 
fancy, were fully appreciated. 

None who witnessed it can ever forget the cffect produced 

on them by that sublime exhibition. The pictures he 
pe for the Shakspeare gallery must also be remem- 
»ered with feelings of the highest admiration. His Ghost 
of Hamlet, unquestionably the grandest work in the col- 
lection, can never be forgotten while the art exists. Mr. 
Fuseli enjoyed the friendship of many of the most dis- 
tinguished literati of the age. The high opinion-enter- 
tained of him, even in youth, by his celebrated townsman 
Lavater, was shown by his putting into his hand at part- 
ing, a small piece of paper, eautifully framed and glazed, 
on which he found written in German,—** Do but the tenth 
part of what you can do.” 
room, my friend,” said Lavater, ‘and I know what will 
be the result.”’ 

The result did not disappoint him; their friendship 
ended only with life, and, on the part of the artist, was 
continued to Lavater’s son, with unabated fervour. Mr. 
Fuseli enjoyed excellent health, probably the result of his 
habitual temperance. He was also a very early riser, and 
whether in the country or in town, in summer or winter, 
was seldom in bed after five o'clock. He enjoyed perfect 
domestic happiness, and was perhaps one of the most 
affectionately attached husbands that ever breathed. His 
lady survives him. He has made a will, leaving her 
every thing he died possessed of. He had, for upwards of 
twenty years, held the offices of Professor of Painting and 
Keeper of the Royal Academy. 








BLIND TOM, THE BELL-RINGER. 





(From the Dumfries Courier.) 
—<—_>__— 
Poor Thomas Wilson, the oldest bell-ringer we believe 
in Britain, and who, for the long period of sixty-three 
years, summoned the lieges to labour and repose, with all 
the regularity of the clock itself, has gone the way of all 
the earth. The room in the belfrey of the mid-steeple 
was the great scene of Tom's exploits, and he may almost 
be said to have died at his post. On Saturday, the 16th 
ultimo, at ten o'clock at night, his hand touched the ropes 
for the last time, and though many were astonished both 
at the shortness and irregularity of the chime, all were as 
unconscious as the ringer himself that he was engaged in 
tolling his own knell. But it was even so. Struck with 
something like an apoplectic fit, he a as is sup- 
posed, against an old chest, cut his head slightly, sank on 
the floor, and remained all night 1n this forlorn and piti- 
able situation, without a friend to help him to a cup of 
cold water, or wipe away the damps of death that were 
fast gathering on his venerable brow. For some years 
past, a person had assisted him in ringing the bell on 
Sundays, and when this individual visited the steeple at 
seven o'clock in the morning, he had to force the inner 
door of the belfrey before the fate of the deceased could be 
ascertained. ‘Though he still breathed, he was unable to 
speak, and was immediately carried to hisown house in a 
state of utter insensibility. A surgeon was sent for, who 
attempted to bleed him, but without success; and though 
every other remedy was tried, he only survived till three 
o'clock of the same day. 

In many respects old Thomas Wilson was the most in- 
teresting character in the town of Dumfries. Every in- 
dividual in the burgh knew him, from the grey-haired 
grandame to the urchins at play ; and hundre:‘s in various 
parts of the world, who have dogged his fvotsteps to the 





** Hang that up in your bed-y last he received what to him was a little independency— 


belfrey in their youth, to compete for the honour of pull- 
ing a rope, will heave a sigh for the old man’s fate, should 
this notice ever meet their eye. He was born on the 6th 
of May, 1750, old style, and had nearly completed his 75th 
year. Dr. Jenner’s invention came too late for him; 
when a mere child he lost his eye-sight by the natural 


on the external world. Like other boys, he was very fond 
of visiting our venerable mid-steeple, and at the age of 
twelve was promoted to the office of chief ringer. And 
never was bellman more faithful. For more than half a 
century Tom ‘was at his post three times aday, at the very 
minute or moment required, whether the clock pointed 
right or no, aad without, we believe, a single omission. 
In the coldest morning, or the darkest night of winter— 
foul or fair—sanshine or storm— it was all one to Tom; 
and though sluggards might excuse themselvs on the score 
of the weather, his noisy clapper never failed to remind 
them that there was at least one man in the town up and 
at his duty; or to speak in the language of a good old 
proverb, that—- 

« Early to bed and early to rise, 

Make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


Indeed, such was his punctuality, that he was never known 
to commit a single mistake but one, by ringing the bell at 
eleven in place of ten atnight. This occurred very lately, 
and when joked on the subject, he remarked that he had 
surely become fey. A friend of ours has calculated, that 
he rang the bells more than 100,000 times, and in these 
circumstances, it is surely not too much to ask that the bells 
may be rung once for him. The lapse of 60 years produces 
many changes on man and things, and it may be men- 
tioned as a curious proof of the progressive rise of the 
wages of labour, that his salary at first was only 30s. ster- 
ling yearly. By and bye, it was advanced to £2 :—from 
two to three—three to five—five to ten, and so on, till at 


the high salary of £20 per annum. But, while young 
anc active, this was not his only means of subsistence. 
As a mechanic he was more than ordinarily ingenious, and 
made a lathe with his own hands, with which he was long 
in the habit of turning various articles both of ornament 
and general utility. In making cocks and pails for brew- 
ing dishes, potato beetles, tinsmiths’ mallets, and huck- 
sters’ stands for all the country round, blind Tom was 
quite unrivalled ; and many atime and oft he has been 
seen purchasing a plank on the Sands, raising it on his 
shoulter, though ten feet long, and carrying it home to 
his own house, without coming in contact with a single 
object. He also constructed a portable break for scutching 
lint, which he further mounted on a nice little carriage, 
and in this way readily transported both himself and ma- 
chine to any farm-house where his services were required. 
His sense of touch was exceedingly acute, and he took 
great pleasure in visiting the workshops of ingenious 
tradesmen, and handling any curious article they had 
formed. At the time our ag et Regalia were recover- 
ed, the good old man seemed beside himself with joy; and 
never to the last did he cease to regret that circumstances 
prevented him from visiting Edinburgh, and feeling the 
ancient crown of Scotland. About fifteen years ago, the 
mid-steeple was repre. mad repaired, and a splendid new 
cock substituted in the place of the previous old and clumsy 
weather-vane ; and this again was a great event for blind 
Tom. The steeple was ina great measure his domicile, 
and he who had so much to do with the base could not be 
inattentive to the ornaments of the capital. Up therefore 
he would go to the top, and though re ly warned 

ainst the danger he would run, he actually accomplished 
the perilous enterprise, threw his arms around the bonny 
bird, and bestowed on him a benediction to this effect, — 
that he might long. long continue to indicate as truly the 

four airts as he hiinself indicated the time of day. On 

rejoicing days, during the war, the bellman was ever for- 

ward to evince his loyalty, by mounting to the bartisan of 
the steeple, and discharging an old rusty fowling-picce, 

which he kept at home to guard himself, and his sole com- 

panion, a pet hedge-hog. In his domestic economy, he 

neither had nor required an assistant. He fetched his own 

water, made his own bed, cooked his own victuals, planted 

and raised his own potatoes, and what is more strange still, 

cast his own peats, and was allowed by all to keep as clean 

a house as , op most particular spinster in town. Among 

a hundred rows of potatoes, he easily found his way to his 





own, and when turning peats walked as fearlessly among 
the Hags of Lochar Moss as those who have all their 
senses about them. At raising potatoes, or any other odd 


job, he was ever ready to bear a hand, and when a neigh- 
bour got groggy on a Saturday night, it was by no means 
an uncommon spectacle to see Tom oatering him home to 
his wife and children. Being much on the streets, he was 





often employed as a guide, and many able 

aie are told of the pot oes of fen Bm he 
| had conducted to the very extremities of the town, or even 
| a good way into the country, on discovering that they had 
| been led by a blind man. His local knowledge was very 
extensive, and his memory retentive to an uncommon de- 


small-pox, and had no recolleetion of every having gazed gree. Not long ago he had oceasion to call at our neigh- 
ur 


Mr. M‘Harg’s shop, and in ao threshold, it 
was remarked that he paused, and lifted his right foot ver 
high. On this he was told there was no step ; but the o! 
man’s memory was quite faithful, and he immediately re. 
marked, ‘* Just four and twenty years ago I was in this 
shop, and I'm gye sure there was a step then.”—But we 
might fill our paper with similar anecdotes, and it is high 
time to do justice to his moral worth. To be brief then, 
Thomas Wilson has left behind him an honest fame. As 
a man he was singularly benevolent and kind; as a Chris- 
tian humble, cheerful, devout ; regular in his attendance 
at public worship, and religious societies for the diffusion of 
the Gospel. Morning and evening he regularly performed 
his devotions in the steeple, though he was careful to conceal 
this fact from his friends; and though above asking cha- 
rity for himself, he was never ashamed to apply for others. 
Many a destitute creature, in fact, was more befriended 
by blind Tom, than by persons who had much more 
in their power; and at the periodical divisions of the 
poors’ money, his representations were always listened to 
with the greatest attention both by elders and ministers. 
Every body knew that he was perfectly disinterested, and 
that so far from appropriating any thing to himself, he 
would rather have taxed his own very slender means. 
Though humble in station, his moral worth and integrity 
were high, and independently of his age and services, a 
more deserving character never carried to the grave the 
regrets, we may say, of a whole community. 


he Naturattst’s Diary. 


MAY, 1825. 


[From Time's Telescope.] 





*Tis sPRING-TIDE now: the butterfly more bright, 
Wheels o'er the cowslips, in the rainbow light; 
The lamb, the colt, the blackbird in the brake, 
Seem all a vernal feeling to partake; 

The ‘swallow twitters’ in the earliest ray. 


More grateful comes the fragrance after rain 

To him who steals along the sweet-briar lane; 
And all things seem to the full heart to bring 
The blissful breathing of the world’s first spring. 


More cheerful comes the sunshine of May-morn, 

The bee from earliest light now witids his horn, 

Busiest from flower to flower, as he would say, 

‘Up! arise! for it isthe morn of May!’ 

Ellen Gray. 

With what delightful sensations do we view the open- 
ing of the present month! Every tree and shrub clad 
in its garment of youth and loveliness, shines forth in 
wey green, as yet unsullied by the destructive insect. 

hat production of the most skilful artist can compare 
with that inimitable picture which nature presents on a 
fine May morning !—The blossoms of the different fruit 
trees mingling their tints of pink and white with the more 
sable green which surroundsthem; the numerous flowers 
which meet the eye in varied succession, regaling the 
senses with their rich perfume, and displayin » in their 
endless variety, the skill of that divine rom whose 
hand they proceed ; the melodious songs of the feathered 
tribe, exulting in their liberty, tly increase the effect 
of this scene, which is rendered perfect by the glorious 
source of light and heat rising above the horison, and dif- 
fusing his cheering beams on all around. 

MORNINO. 

Grey twilight steals along the eastern sky, 

And morn’s pale blushing tints still deeper grow; 
The joyous dark awakes, and, soaring high, 

Carols in sun-beams; while the earth below 

Is wrapt in dusky shade: a splendid glow 
Of crimson light flushes the early day; 

The songs of birds in one wild chorus flow, 
As mounts the sun; and, quivering in his ray, 
The dews of evening fly: night's shadow rolls away. 

Charles Bloomfield. 

Such is the picture of a ‘ fine May morning ;’ but too 
often, however, in our northern climate, this ‘ smiling sea- 
son of the year’ is transformed ‘into a Russian winter ;’ 
and we are led to exclaim with the poet, 
Those glittering dew-drops of a vernal morn, 





That spread their colours to the genial beam, 
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And sparkling quiver to the breath of May; 
When the rough tempest with sonorous wing 
Sweeps o’er the grove, forsake the lab’ring bough, 
Dispersed in air or mingled with the dust. 

With us, indeed, the beauties of this month are rather 
those of infancy and promise; but there is a gladness and 
hope about it which marvelously delight us. There is, 
as it were, a sympathetic revival and budding forth of the 
feelings at this peculiar season of the year; a delightful 
expansion of the heart at the return of May. It is said 
that birds, about this time, will become restless in their 

» as if instinct with the season, conscious of the re- 
wry that is going on in the groves, and impatient to break 
from their bondage, and join in the jubilee of the year. 
* In like manner (says an elegant writer) I have felt my- 
self excited, even in the midst of the metropolis, when the 
windows, which had been churlishly closed all winter, 
were again thrown open to receive the balmy breath of 
May: when the sweets of the country were breathed into 
the town, and flowers were cried about thestreets. I have 
considered the treasures of flowers thus poured in, as so 
many missives from nature, inviting us forth to enjoy the 
virgin beauty of the year, before its freshness is exhaled by 
the heats of sunny summer.’ 

The early 3 of spring, to those in health, always 
bring with them a degree of pleasure; and our affections 
seem immediately to expand, at the sight of the first open- 
ing blossom, under thesunny wall or sheltered bank, how- 
ever humble its race may be. In the long and dreary 
months of winter, our love of nature, like the buds in ve- 

tation, seems closed and torpid; but, like them, it un- 

folds and reanimates with the opening year, and we wel- 
coms our long lost associates with a cordiality that no other 
season can excite. The violet of autumn pattakes of none 
of the love we bear to the violet of spring :* ’tis unseason- 
able; perhaps it brings with it a thought of melancholy ; 


| we view it with curiosity, not affection: nor is the rosa 


rima. It is not intrinsic beauty or 

mus, for the fair maids of spring 
cannot compete with the grander matrons of the advance 
ear ; they would be lost, perhaps unheeded, in the rosy 
| bowers of summer and of autumn. No; it is our first 
| mecting with a long-lost friend, the reviving glow of a na- 
tural affection, that so warms us in this season: to matw- 
rity, they give pleasure as a harbinger of the renewal of 
life, a signal of awakening nature, or of a higher promise ; 
and the child is let loose from the house, riots in the 
flowery meadow, and is ‘ monarch of all he surveys :° nor 
is there a prettier emblem of spring, than an infant sport- 
ing with its basket in the sunny field, with its wreath of 
butter-cups and daisies. With summer flowers we seem 
to live, as with our neighbours, in harmony and good- 
will; but spring jluwers are cherished like private friend- 
ships. Let us then : 

Pluck the fresh floweret, ere it fade, 

for ‘time is yet a flying ;’ let us make ‘coronets of fresh 
and fragrant flowers,’ watching all the while, with the 


sera like the rosa 





great poet of NATURE and arf, 








i The dew which sometime on the buds 
Is wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Standing within the pretty flow’ret’s eyes 
H Like tears, that do their own disgrace bewail. 
: Shakspeare. 
The dew which falls from heaven 
< Just glitters brilliant on the branch, and then 
Exhales to heaven again. H. Neele. 
The latest species of the summer birds of passage arrive 
about the beginning of May. Among these are the goat- 
sucker, or fern-owl, the spotted fly-catcher, and the sedge- 
bird. In this and the following month the doéérel is in 
season. Birds are still occupied in building their nests or 
laying their eggs. The parental care of birds, at this pe- 
riod, in hatching and rearing their young, can never be 
sufficiently admired. 


® VIOLETS, A SONNET. 
Beautiful are you in your lowliness; 
Bright in your hues, delicious in your scent; 
Lovely your modest blossoms, downward bent, 
shrinking from our gaze, yet prompt to bless 
‘he passer by with fragrance, and express 
How gracefully, though mutely eloquent, 
Are unobtrusive worth, and meek content, 
Rejoicing in their own obscure recess. 
|Delightful flowerets! at the voice of Spring 
 Vour buds unfolded to its sunbeams bright ; 
i And:though your blossoms soon shall fade from sight, 
} bove your lowly birth-place birds shall sing, 
{Mand from your clust’ring leaves the glow-worm fing 








[ff The emerald glory of its earth-born light. 


B. Barton's ‘ Poetic Vigiis, 
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The lily of the valley now opens her snowy bells, and 
the flowers of the chesnut-tree begin to unfold ; the tulip- 
tree has its leaves quite out; and the flowers of the Scotch 
fir, the beech, the oak, and the’ honeysuckle (climbing 
tound its neighbours for support) are now in full bloom. 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 
Gently entwist, the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

All the varieties of the strawberry, ‘ plant of my native 
soil,’ now open their blossoms, their runners extending on 
all sides. The mulberry-tree puts forth its leaves. 

The insect tribe continue to add to their numbers; 
among these may be named several kinds of moths and 
butterflies (papilio atalanta, cardamines, egeria, lathoniu, 
&c.) A few butterflies, that have passed the inclement 
season in the chrysalis state, are seen on the wing early in 
May ; soon after which the female lays her eggs singly on 
the leaves of nettles. 

The butterfly springs on its new-wove wings, _ 
The dormouse starts from its wintry sleeping; 
The flowers of earth find a second birth, 
To light and life from the darkness leaping; 
The roses and tudips will soon resume 
Their youths’ first perfume and primitive bloom. 

Other insects now observed, are field-crickets, the chaf- 
fer May-bug, and the forest fly, which so much annoys 
horses and cattle» The female wasp appears at the latter 
end of the month, and the swarming of bees takes place. 
The garden now affords rhubarb, green apricots, and green 
gooseberries, for making pies and tarts. 

(To be continued.) 














Correspondence. 


“THE BELL, OR MADRAS, OR, TO SPEAK MORE COR- 
RECTLY, THE LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM.” 


kn aed 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—It is expected that the public will be set right, 
through the medium of your instructive and entertaining 
miscellany, with respect to the rival pretensions and com- 
parative merits of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. 

Though the advocates for Dr. B. continues to assert, 
that the principle of ** mutual tuition” was discovered by 
their master, I think they will find it very difficult to 
warp the credulity of mankind to their side of the question. 

Hitherto four letters have appeared, two from the Bel- 
larians, and as many from a Lancasterian, who signs him- 
self an ** American ;” the former direct our attention to 
thd remote regions of the East, for the proofs of their sub- 
ject; whilst the latter point out a place culled London— 
from which he seems to draw irrefutable testimony in fa- 
vour of Mr. Lancaster. 

I can scarcely refrain from advancing’some of the power- 
ful evidences which I could state in favour of the gentle- 
man who is now flourishing in the new world; but as the 
‘6 American” appears able to contend with a host of the 
Madrasites, I leave the honour of the victory to himself. 

Your most obedient servant, 
24th April, 1825. A LANCASTERIAN. 








0% Lancasterian has a singular mode of evincing his 
friendship. He could, it seems, say much in favour of 
his friend, but he forbears; as Falstaff says, ‘* Call you 
this backing your friends.’’ His allusion to Joseph Lan- 
caster’s present residence in the new world, has induced us 
to insert the following paragraph: 


JOSEPH LANCASTER IN CARACAS.—EDUCATION IN 
COLOMBIA. 

The following is an extract of a letter written by Joseph 
Lancaster, dated Caracas, Feb. 2:—** At present I am sta- 
tioned in Caracas, and am forming a school and seminary 
of schoolmasters here; I am also forming a picture gallery 
of a very humble class for the information of my pupils. 
I have a numbet of scientific engravings, portraits, maps, 
prints of natural history, &c. none of them costly or 
elegant, but all of them replete with instruction. They 
excite great interest, induce much conversation, and many 
questions among the pupils, who are sons of the first peo- 
ple in the city and vicinity. They form also points for 
reference and illustration to many brief lectures which I 
ive to select classes at leisure times. Much of the future 

nefits of a market, for the literature of England in this 





| part of the world, depends .— the impression made on the 


minds of youth at school. e hope here to have a school 
of the first magnitude, in which the English, as well as 
Spanish, with other languages, will be taught. Perhaps 
no individual out of Britain has at present a power of 
serving his country, in connexion with education, equal 
to the opportunities which are gradually presenting them- 
selves tome. I am forming a school of drawing, a cabi- 
net of minerals and natural history, and a small but very 
imperfect collection of philosophical instruments. The 
thirst for knowledge is on the increase, but the genius of 
this country has so long been kept down by the power of 
Spain, its flights are yet novel and feeble compared with 
what they will one day be. In this part of the world men 
are yet quite in their infancy; yet, certainly, this is an 
excellent seed-time for human improvement.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As your pages are always open for the admission 
of truth, however clouded by obscurity, I am induced to 
offer a few remarks upon the systems of Bell and Lancaster. 
It requires no argument to prove that the Madras, or the 
system of the former gentleman, has the preference in Li- 
verpool, and that it is ** all in all” in the estimation of 
the majority of those who interest themselves in the edu- 
cation of the poor. Now if you, or any of your readers, 
were disposed to inquire how it is that Mr. Lancaster and 
his system are so much neglected, I fear that few would 
be able to give you any thing like a satisfactory answer to 
this plain question. All would be ready to say ** that the 
better system of the two will always be most popular.” 
Granted. But is Bell’s plan superior to that of Mr. Lan- 
caster ? Some will reply ‘* that it is already proved to be 
so.” Yes! by its author, his followers, and those who 
are so blinded by prejudice as to refuse to open their eyes 
to conviction. ‘* But Bell inculates a religious education 
—Lancaster does not.’’? I-apprehend that this will be 
found a mere position of words and not of truth. Lancas- 
ter in his system does inculcate religious truths to his 
pupils. We have only to visit one uf his schools, where 
the system is practised in its purity, and we shall find that 
the Bible is the only book used in the school, and that Lan- 
caster’s system is as well adapted for the inculcation of prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, as is that of Dr. Bell. 
‘* Surely, then, there must be something in the system of 
Dr. Bell—something in its structure, which renders it the 
prevailing one.” Nosuch thing. Lancaster’s plan is the 
cheaper—the simpler in its regulations—as a pian, more 
consecutive, .and perfectly adapted for the education of 
youth. An individual must be well acquainted with both 
systems before he will be convinced of the truth of these 
things. A casual visit to any of our charity schools is not 
enough. 

My objector will now be ready to argue ‘* that Dr. B.’s 
system has of late years received a general adoption, even 
by Dissenters, and that if any particular dogmas of doc- 
trine were insisted on by its supporters, the Dissenters 
would not give it encouragement.” Very true. But it 
should not be forgotten, that either system may be prac- 





tised with or without incultating religious principles. 
Each system must, therefore, rise in the estimation of the 
public, by its intrinsic merit. That the system of Dr. 
Bell has merit I admit; but no-honest man will conclude, 
as too many have done, that on this account Lancaster’s is 
devoid of merit. I attribute the low state of Mr. L.’s 
system to the want of patronage, and a knowledge of its fun- 
damental principles. Wherever hissystem hasbeen properly 
introduced, and acted up to in plan and in principle, it 
has and always will be successful. But where party spirit 
interferes—where the talents of the teacher are not equal to 
his duty—and where there is not a well-selected committee, 
it must inevitably fall. The same may be said of all other 
systems. ‘To deny merit ina system which does not im- 

part the peculiar dogmas of any party, is preposterous ; 

and to question its applicability to the purposes for which 

it was invented, merely because it has not been seen to per- 

fection, is a prejudice which no liberal or impartial man 





would harbour for a moment. 
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Lancaster, probably from disgust and obloquy, has neg- 
lected his system, and has left the country, while Dr. 
Bell has been deligently employed, during this time, in 
snaturing his plan, in advocating its claims and superiority; 
and considering, too, how he comes recommended to our 
notice.as a Churchman, and supported by them, we shall 
cease to wonder why his system is daily gaining ground. 
While he is employed in propagating his system, and 
visiting the schools where it has been introduced, the 
friends of Lancaster, ** good, easy men,” are contented to 
be silent spectators. 

As to the origin of the systems, they are not ** one and 
the same,” as some ignorant people imagine; and there- 
fore, though they were discovered at or about the same 
time, it does not follow that Lancaster is in any way in- 
debted to Dr. Bell, or vice versa. 1 am inclined to think 
that each reaped a mutual benefit. It is needless, and in- 
deed unprofitable, to spend words about the tinre of inven- 
tion; it is enough for me to know that they are distinct 
systems; and inasmuch as this is the case, and as both 
systems have the same ends in view, 1 am constrained to 
give each my cordial support. They are each adapted for 
the purposes for which their benevoleat authors intended 
them. 

To all interested in the question, I would say, ‘* make 
choice of your system, and inculcate your own religious 
principles. You will find that children make the same 
progress on Lancaster's plan as on Dr. Bell's; and where 
you find that this is not the case, attribute it more to the 
neglect of the teacher, than to a want of merit in the sys- 

tem. When you have perused all that Dr, B. has to say 
in favour of his system, be candid enough to give a hear- 
ing to his friend, Joseph Lancaster. Then visit both sys- 
tems as they are practised in their purity. If.you really 
think Dr. B.'s the better system, adopt it; but if, divest- 
ing your mind of all prejudice, you find Lancaster’s plan 
commendable, and worthy of being adopted; if you then 
neglect to give it the preference, you may be considered a 
benevolent man in giving your support to any system 
which has the education of the poor for its object, but you 
can have ro just claim to the inestimable virtues of can- 
dour and impartiality.” 

Your correspondent Philocribois, in his remarks upon 
Mr. Lancaster's lectures on introducing his system, seems 
to forget that we are not to reject a system, merely because 
its author is not just what our various tastes would wish 
him to be. Lancaster is, indeed, a very singular charac- 
teris blameable in some things—(Who is not ?) and I 
tear that too many of his friends have been guilty of 
neglecting his system, because they do not like the man. 
He is, notwithstanding all his faults, a man of real talent, 
perfectly consistent in his principles respecting his system, 
and, ** to crown the whole,” a true philanthropist. 

I am yours, &c. 
Wavertree, — 20, 1825. II. 
LOTTERIES. 
eae 
TO THE EDIFOR. 

S1n,—Having money enough, for the present, to procure 
every thing necessary, but not quite enough to make me a 
gentleman, 1 have been ruminating what would be the 
most probable result of taking a turn with dame Fortune, 
ut the lottery wheel, on the 31st of May. The idea of 
realizing a fortune of £30,000, when only the small sum 
of £17 16s. is hazarded for it, is really an idea that makes 
one’s heart beat high with expectation. But then, the old 
goddess is blind, and deals out her favours with a heedless 
hand ; and, as there are 10,000 tickets, and only twogrand 
prizes, it would be 4999 times as probable that I should 
make choice of a wrong number, as that, out of 5000, J 
should be so fortunate as to select the one to which the 
soddess will award the prize, ** Muckle gude luck to it ;” 
my chance is but small at it. But the scheme consists of 
26 capital prizes and 74 minor ones; and, should I miss 
ihe grand prizes, I still might pocket one of the capital 
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ones. Well, let me see:—26 prizes, among 10,000 pur- 
chasers, will be 1 prize to every 385 purchasers. , glori- 
ous uncertainty !—384 chances of missing, for one chance 
of getting, a capital prize; and exactly 99 chances of 
missing, for 1 chance of getting, any prize above £5. 
But what proportion does the amount of the prizes bear to 
the amount paid for them? There are 10,000 numbers 
at £22 163. each, amounting to £228,000, and the 
amount of the prizes is stated at £200,000, leaving a 
difference of £28,000 in the hands of the managers, 
supposing all the tickets to be sold ; being a tax of more 
than twelve per cent. upon all the tickets that are sold.— 
This prize will be shared by the Government, the con- 
tractor, and the agents. If my calculations are right, this 
is a certainty all the rest is a lottery. 

The above calculations, Mr. Editor, have almost brought 
me to a de.ermination not to let the old dame ** diddle me 
out of my money.” Should you think them worthy of a 
corner in your columns, their insertion would oblige 

Yours, &c. A COOL CALCULATOR. 

Liverpool, April 26, 1825. 


Tie Veauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigicm belli” ......00000eVIDAs 
SOLUTION TO GAME XLII. 
White. Black. 
1 Qneeun,.....H—6 1 Queen ..,..F—8 
2 Queen ,,..H—7+4 2 King ......H—7 
n 











3 Castle.....,.H—8- 3 Queen ....H—6* 
4 Castle...... H—6- 4 King ......G—8t 
5S Castle....., H—8-+-MaAre. 

* If the black king moved to G 8, the white castle would 


checkmate at H 8. 
+ If the black cing moved to H 6, the castle D 1, would 
checkimate at H 1. 





[No. xLu11.] 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves. 


Black. 
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GEOLOGY AND NaTurat History.—The new and 
interesting French work, of which we have, through the 
Kaleidoscope, given the only translation that has hitherto 
appeared in England, approaches its termination. The 
original contains four engravings of extinct animals, from 
which we have had fac-simile copies taken. T'wo of these 
appear in the present number, and the other two are re- 
served for our next number, when the remainder of chap- 
ter XIII. shall be given. When the work is completed, 
which will be in the course of a few weeks, we recommend 
the perusal of the whole to those even who may have 
regularly read it, as they appeared in our weekly num- 
bers. The young students of natural history and geology 
will find the labour of perusal, or re-perusal, well bestow. 





efi, as the work conveys, in a familiar form, the various 
theories of eminent modern naturalists, whose works are 
not accessible to the general reader. 


To Worrespondents. 


Tue Loca Lerrer-Box OF THE peri em of Birming- 
ham, one of whose pieces shall be published next week, 
wishes to be informed, whether the supplemental sheets 
which we have lately been so constantly in the habit of 
giving under this title, is the Liver, in another form, or 
whether it contains extracts from it only. The fect is, 
that the Liver, which we published for a short time at one 
Penny, was intended as a vehicle for letters either entirely 
of a local nature, or, if on general subjects, of such mere 
ephemeral interest, as to render their regular introduction 
into the bound volume not desirable. The Liver has now 
changed its name, and has assumed the title of the Local 
Letter-box, for noticing lecal nuisances, suggestions of im- 
provements, and such few advertisements as we had been 
in the habit of introduci aljy into the Kaleidoscope. 
If our Local Letter-box contains little that will interest our 
country readers, still they are gainers by the arrangement, 
as no charge is made for the supplement, and asall adverts - 
ments are removed from the body of our work, by means of 
this extra sheet. We do not profess to give one weekly, or 
even monthly, as the publication will depend entirely upon 
the materials we have for filling it. Owing toa greataccumu- 
lation of matter of late, we have published one of our supplc- 
ments each week, for the last nine weeks, in uninterrupted 
succession. Although the supplement is called the* Locul 
Letter-box,” it will be found often to contain communic:+ 
tions and suggestions of a general nature, respecting extin- 
guishing fires, and remedying nuisances, which are found 
to prevail, more or less, in every town. It will also be per- 
ceived, that this gratuitous sheet isso numbered and paged, 
an it may either be bound up with our annual volume or 
r 














Miss Corrir’s Concrrt.—We decline the comments of 4n Ama- 
teur, ona recent concert. We donot relish such severity 
upon young aspirants to musical eminence. We agree, 
however, with the writer as to the talents of Mr. Cohen, 
who possesses requisites for an accomplished performer on 
the piano-forte. We must, however, venture to counsel 
this young gentleman never to sacrifice expression to ex- 
ecution, and rather to study to pleasethan to dazzle. If he 
will profit by this well-meant hint, we think he may not 
despair of future eminence in his profession. 

Vapour BATHS FoR THE Poon.—We shall next week publish 
the letter of Sior, together with a few remarks addressed 
to the author. 

Musica. Criticism.—In the letter of Musicus, published in 
the Kaleidoscope, page 359, the word perfectly, in the 7th 
line upward from the bottom, ought to have been perfect. 

LiverPoo, Female Apprentices’ Liprary.—The report of 
this excellent institution is reserved for our next. This 
week it was displaced by the Srrancers’ FRIEND Socizty’s 
ANNUAL Report, which will be found in the department of 
this day’s publication called the “‘ Local Letter-bex.” 


Gymnasia.—The note of Hygcia, and the extracts with which ° 


he has favoured us, are preparing for insertion next week, 
when we shall have occasion to address a note to the writer. 

A Free Burgess's hint shall be conveyed through some other 
medium. aS 

THe RevormatTion.—We perceive with pleasure that a very 
able writer, who recently communicated two interesting 
letters to the public through the medium of the Ke 
has republished them, in conjunction with much more ori. 
ginal matter on the same subject, in the form of a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘ The Reformation, and the Papal System.’ 

LANCASTER AND BkeLu System.—Having already inserted in 
this day’s Kaleidoscope two further letters on this mooted 
point, we shall keep back that of American until next 
week. On the principle, ‘‘Give unto Cesar,” &c, we think 
the controversy by no means uninteresting. 

The Retrear shall have a place, but we wish to be informed 
in what publication it has previously appeared, that we 
may acknowledge it. 

Lorp Dacre.—If J. H. S. who some time since favoured us 
with a copy of verses with this title, should chance to see 
this note, perhaps he will be so good as to state whether 
the piece is original. 

Suictpg.—We have just recovered a piece thus entitled, which 
has been for sometime mislaid. The writer is Geoffrey 
Gimerack. It shall have early insertion. 

We have received some communications from William, and 
W.S. H. 
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